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** With sweetest flowers enrich’d, 
From various gardens cull’d with care.” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ROVE R.....Wo. VIII. 


**E pluribus unum.” 


‘‘ Go, fool ; and arm in arm with Clodio, plead 
Your cause before a bar you little dread ; 

But know, the law, that bids the drunkard die, 
Is far too just to pass the trifler by.”"—Cowrer. 


Sin CHARLES, 

From apparently trifling circumstances, often 
flow the most important consequences. A dream may. 
be the means of damning a soul, or of saving a world. 

I have lived, said Barto, as thousands have lived be- 
fore me. I have been a drunkard from the flower of my 
youth. Though born in affluence, educated in the 
school of piety, wedded to one of the loveliest of women, 
and the parent of ten hopeful babes—I have squandered 
my patrimony in the haunts of intemperance and folly— 
disregarded the oracles of truth—rendered miserable the 
dear partner of my heart—and trained up my lovely off- 
spring for the abodes of wretchedness and wo. The 
example of a bad man is like the subtle poison, which 
deceives the senses, whilé it rapidly hurries on the disso- 
lution of the system. The deluded victim thinks him- 
self secure, even while he stands upon the threshhold of 
eternity. He realizes not that his days are numbered, 
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He feels not the cold hand of death as it presses the seal of 
fate upon his forehead. But rushes on as though he had 
still a thousand years to live in revelry and sin, till na- 
ture exhausted, he sinks in a moment into the yawning 
grave, unlamented, despised and forgotten. 

These reflections were occasioned by a dream, which 
I experienced last night, and which I cannot forbear re- 
lating, as it taught me truths, such as until then my a- 
bandoned heart had scoffingly derided and rejected, al- 
though God himself in a voice of thunder had proclaim- 
ed them trom Mount Sinai; although the ministers of 
his cross, and the holy men of Zion have since daily and 
hourly preached and proclaimed them to a degenerate 
and perishing world. 

I left my poor wife and children in a shattered hut, 
naked and hungry ; went to a tippling shop, drank and 
caroused, and gambled and blasphemed for some hours. 
4\t length becoming, intoxicated, I attempted to go home. 
i staggered into the street, and fell into a ditch, where 
sleep soon seized me. 

I thought I was attacked with a fatal disease which 
lasted but for a few hours, raging with increased violence, 
and torturing my mind with unutterable anguish. My 
friends surrounded me weeping bitterly and endeavour- 
ing to console my wounded spirit. I looked back and 
scowled upon the terrific scenes through which [| had 
passed. J looked forward, bent my eyes upon the tomb, 
and contemplated it as the repository—the end of all be- 
ing. Inripexiry had locked up the avenues to my soul 
and charmed the powers of reason. I rioted in the fatal 
delusion—and pressed the pleasing MonsTER to my bo- 
som. While yet on the brow of eternity, as I hugged 
this fiend of hell, the cords of life burst asunder, and | 

p'unged unredeemed into the world of spirits. Instant- 
ly the trumpet summoned me to judgment. Ten thou- 
sind fiery darts pierced my soul as I journeyed to the 
throne of God. My bones and marrow infused with li- 
quid flame; each fibre in my body contained a burning 
hell, as I stood charged at the bar of Christ. 

‘The whole of my dissipated, abandoned life, was pre- 
sented to my tortured vision, in all its minutest circum- 
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4 
stances, in all its guilty, damning features. Methonght! é 
plead ignorance—-when in a moment the BIBLE, ( (tLe 
book of life,) was placed before me; and a multituce of 
Divines and pious men arose and declared that they had 4 
days, and months, and years, expounded to me the scrip- ] 
tures, and exhorted me to read them, repent and believe. 
J plead my unbelief—and was pointed to the Birue. "| 
plead the example of others—and again was pointed { 
the Bratz. In short, whatever plea I interposed, it bu . 
avgravated my guilt. The Brrve was the only answer 
civen. The Biste condemned me. I calied on my 
family to vouch my innocence. My dear wife sprain 
from the realms of bliss—and. pointing to these purts cig 
my life wherein she had been insulted, beaten and start 
ed, and heaving a deep sigh as she looked on the dam:.g 
ing scenes, blasted all my hopes with a breath. 
My children, whom I had nurtured in the sink of cite 
sipation, and led on to ruin by my own vile exan:pilg; 
next appeared clad interrors. They mocked at my Sea 
ings ; and, rolling round their burning eye balls, and peini- 
ing to the dreactul inscription upon their forehe: rial 
“ DEPART YE CURSED, , exclabinan 3 in the filercenéss ot 
despair, “ this is the reward of your instruction,” — this 
—the fruit of drunkenness, infidelity and sin.” I awoke 
in extreme agony, and have from that hour reselyed to 
live and die, if possible as a man and a christian. i 
Such was Barto’s relation. He was much agitated. 
I comforted and encouraged him boldly to persevere in 
the good work of reform. 
To watch the discivles of drunkenness, the patrons of 
immorality, the authors of every species of crime, as 
they journey on in their mad career, is a painful task to 
the mind, alive to the honor of God, and to the temporal 
and eternal felicity of immortal man. But it is‘if possi- 
ble still more painful to view the Stoic indifference, with 
which the world looks upon these suicides, these engen- 
derers of treason, these exterminators of worth and vir- 
tue, and religion and law. Like mildew upon the morii- 
ing flower, they blast the comeliness of society, and poi- 
son the fountain of life. The man who will not lilt his 
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hand to strike the dagger from his brother’s bosom is 
deemed a homicide. And the man who is able, but ne- 
elects to arrest an evil in society is accountable for more 
than half its consequences. 

No. one acts without a motive, unless he be an idiot or 
amadman. The motive, not the action, Is the fest of ac- 
countability, and its consequences are the measure of 
responsibility. ‘The character of the motive which in- 
duces an action is not determined by the particular belief 
ofthe agent; but by the consideration of the agent’s be- 
ing or not being able to-determine otherwise. If I re- 
solve to get drunk, to steal, rob, murder, lie, cheat, slan- 
der, biaspheme, or commit adultery, verily believing it 
to be right, and get drunk accordingly, when two mo- 
ments’ reflection would have convinced me that the act 
was not only wrong, but criminal, I am justly accounta- 
ble for the commission of the act and for all its conse- 
quences. 

What induces drunkenness? Is it inevitable bank- 
ruptcy, the certain loss of character, and the consequent 
epithets of wretch, vagabond, villian, liar, thief, murder- 
er? or is it the hunger, and nakedness, and shame, and 
disgrace of wife and children, the prostration of tal- 
ents, the ruin of family and friends and relatives, or the 
political and spiritual and eternal damnation of the mi- 
serable wretch ? Or what isit? Ifit be neither of these ; 
then let the drunkard answer his God, not me. 
ZEUS. 


ne > Gee 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 
AN EXTRACT. 

Among the poets of the present day, Thomas Camp- 
bell deservedly enjoys a conspicuous place; his poetry 
is the poetry of the heart, and his imagery is true to na- 
ture. His poem, entitled “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
abundantly attests his merit; and for it, Fame has as- 
signed him no humble niche in her temple. But his 
“* Gertrude of Wyoming,” is a still more exquisite per- 
formance—it is short, and comprises but few incidents ; 
but those few are extremely interesting, and the exeu- 
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berance of a fine imagination is discovered throughout 
the whole piece. 

The story is melancholy—it is a tale of sorrow, and 
though its pensiveness is relieved by Fancy’s glowing 
pencil, the flowers that adorn it are not of Flora’s gaudy 
coloring—their tints are soft and mild, like the western 
horizon, when twilight steals upon the distant hills, and 
the shades of evening are blended with the effulgence 
of departing day. 

The story is as follows. Wyoming was a village of 
Pennsylvania, situated on the margin of the Susquehan- 
na—its scenery was wild and picturesque. Albert, an 
English emigrant, resided there—Gertrude was his 
daughter, the picture of innocence, young, beautiful, and 
endowed with a tender sensibility. Her mother was 
dead, and the hopes and consolations of Albert’s widow- 
ed bosom arose from his lovely Gertrude. 

Gertrude had attained her ninth year, when an Indian 
Warrior moored his canoe on the bank of the Susque- 
hanna, and approached Albert’s peaceful bower, leading 
a little boy by the hand. Outalissi, (for this was the 
name of the Indian,) was a friend tothe whites, and a 
chief of a tribe in amity with the setthement where A?- 
bert dwelt. The noble savage having explained the 
cause of his coming thither, consigned his youthful 
charge to Albert’s care, and after smoaking the calumet 
of freace, departed. 

Henry Waldegrave, the name of the boy, was a son of 
an English officer, who commanded a fort at Lake Mi- 
chigan. A party of Indians attacked the fort—took the 
wife of Waldegrave and her little sor, and bound them 
to a tree—they were released by Outalissi, who assisted 
the English on that occasion. The iather was killed, 
and the mother, afterwards dying, committed her de- 
fenceless son to their common deliverer, with directions 
to conduct him to Albert, who was the friend of her de- 
ceased husband. Outalissi did so, and this was the cause 
of his visiting Wyoming. Henry was sent home to his 
friends in England. 


A few years had elapsed, when as Gertrude was- one 
*26 
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day indulging herself with a volume of Shakespeare, in 
a wild and romantic spot near her father’s cottage, a 
stranger dismounted and leading his horse, had penetrat- 
ed into the recesses where Gertrude had retired. He 
had lost his way and inquired for Albert’s house. It 
was Henry Waldegrave ; but Gertrude did not know 
him. She pointed him to her father’s dwelling; and 
being struck with his appearance, she soon followed to 
see the interesting stranger. Albert did not know him ; 
Henry, however, soon discovered himself to him, and 
Gertrude pris largely in the pleasure of the disco- 
very. 

They loved, and were united ; but their connubial joys 
were soon interrupted—interrupted never to be renewed. 

One night, at a late hour, as Albert, Henry and Ger- 
trude were sitting in their cottage, the happy residence 
of innocence and love, the door flew open, Outalissi en- 
tered, and fell exhausted upon the fioor—“ A. savage 
foe is at hand—they have murdered all my kindred, and 
[am the only survivor of my tribe—they are already 
upon your borders—ily *’ Ther were indeed at hand. 
An arrow pterced Albert's bosom. Another entered 
che unspotted breast of Gertrude, and the filial current 
mingledswith its parent streain. 

Thesfoe were at length repulsed, or sated with car- 
nage, and the remains of Albert and Gertrude were in- 
cerredpwith all the solemnity of military accompaniments. 

djhie eye of the rugged soldier was wet—Henry, over- 
powered with grief, sinks tothe earth. Outalissi, whose 
cheek never before felt the passing tear, touched at the 

sight, thus gives vent to his feelings, in the following 


Sublime! y descriptive War Song, with which the tale 
ecncludes :—See page 309. 


— + eo 
Krom the Indefendent Mechanic. 
ON POETRY, 
In a former essay on this subject, [have endeavored 
> show the difference between Poetry and Verse, and will 
ii ustrate the same by extracts from two very celebrated. 


authors. And first, as a specimen of poetry, I select the. 
ke) ! r Pa . 
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“ Alpin. My tears,O Ryno, are for the dead; my 
voice for those that have passed away. ‘Tall thou art on 
the hill; fair among the sonsr of the vale. But thou 
shalt fall like Morar: the mourner shall sit on the tomb. 
The hills shall know thee no more; thy bow shall lie-in 
thy hall unstrung. 

“ Thou wert swift, O Morar! as a roe on the desert ; 
terrible as a meteor of fire. Thy sword in battle as light- 
ning in the field. Thy voice was a stream after rain ; 
like thunder on distant hills. Many fell by thy arm; 
they were consumed in the flames of thy wrath. But 
when thou didst return from war, how peaceful was thy 
brow! Thy face was like sun after rain; like the moon 
in the silence of night: calm asthe breast of the lake 
when the loud wind ts heard.” 

Jind again,x—“ They flew sudden across the heath. 
He slowly moved like a cloud of thunder, when the sul- 
try plain of summer is silent and dark. His sword is 
hefore him as a sum-beam ; terrible as the streaming 
meteor of night,” &c.—Ossran. 


The above extracts, with ten thousand more which 
might be quoted from Ossian, and the sacred Scriptures, 
are the very essence of all that constitutes foetry. It ig 
poetry in its highest grades; it is poetry in full perfec-. 
tion. But the reader will observe here is not one jot of 
verse; that will be found in the following extract from 
Homer’s Iliad, as translated by Mr. Pope: 


“ The good old warrior bade me trust to these 
When first for Troy I sail’d the sacred seas ; 

In fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 

And through the ranks of death triumphant‘ride. 

But vain with youth, and yet to thirst inclined, 

I heard his counsels with unheeding mind, 

And tho’t the steeds, (your large supplies unknown,)” 
Might fail of forage in the straitened town ; 

So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 

And left the chariots in my native land.” 


Here is beautiful versification, but about as much 
foetry as we use in familiar conversation. SELL, 
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Editor's Garret, 


Here we take our stand,” 
Where “ nought but Candee reigns.” 


The present number completes the first volume of 
the Casxer. The publisher once more returns his sin- 
cere acknowledgments, to his patrons, for the liberal en- 
couragement he has received since its commencement. 
If he has failed to obtain universal approbation, he flat- 
ters himself that his efforts to give general satisfaction, 
have not been entirely unavailing. Knowing, as the in- 
telligent reader does, that the deviations of taste are as nu- 
merous as our occupations, the editor has, through the 
course of the present volume, had in view, a variegated 
6 dish of all sorts.” It would be unfair to judge of one 
single number, the volume must be the test, and by that 
he is willing to be judged. 

The greater part of a century has rolled away since 
the first establishment of such a publication, under the 
title of a Macazine. The titles of these works have 
been almost as numerous as the different nations of our 
globe. Some of them have expired in infancy—others 
have obtained an honorable maturity, and not a few have 
drooped, declined, and died of pure old age. 

The “ ghost of the Balance” appeared in the editor’s 
earret, a few evenings since, and informed me “ that the 
Casket must die ; that the citizens of Hudson, could not 
support the whole burthen of the affairs of the nation, and 
that too, upon their shoulders; that I had better collect 
what money was due; pay my debts, and if there was any 
left—consider myself weil off” I bowed compliance. 
And now, “ Zhinks-I-to-myself’’—the “ winter is fast, the 
Casket is ended, and we are not yet paid.” 

We return our unfeigned thanks to our correspondents 
in general, and to “ Z.” “ Benedict,” and the whole 
family of “ Rovers,” in particular, for furnishing us with 
original matter. 

“We want money and must have it.” 

Our subscribers, who are indebted to us, are respect- 
fully informed that their receipts are ready and may be 
had at a minute’s warning.” 
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Apollonian Wreath. 


WAR SONG. 


“ And I could weep,” the Oneida chief 
His descant wildy thus began : 
“ But that I may not stain with grief 
The death song of my father’s son! 
Or bow this head in woe ; 
For by my wrongs and by my wrath! 
To-morrow Areouski’s* breath, 
That fires yon heaven with storms of death, 
Shall light us to the foe : 
And we shall share, my christian boys 
The foeman’s blood, the avenger’s joy ! 
But thee my flow’ r, whose breath was given: 
By milder genii o’er the deep, 
The spirits of the white man’s heayen 
Forbid not thee to weep ; 
Nor will the christian host, 
Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve 
To see thee on the battle’s eve, 
Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
Of her who loved thee most : 
She was the rainbow to thy sight! 
Thy sun—thy heaven—of lost delight ! 
To-morrow let us do or die ! 
But when the bolt of death is hurl’d, 
Ah ! whither then with thee to fly, 
Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 
Seek we the once-loved home? 
The hand ts gone that cropt its flowers! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours! 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 
And should we thither roam, 
Its echo’s, and its empty tread, 
Would sound like voices from the dead!" 
Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 


* The Indian god of War. 
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Whose streams my kindred nations quaft ; 
And by my side in battle true, 
A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 
Ah! there in desolation cold, 
The desert serpent dwells alone, 
Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering bone, 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 
Like me, are death-like old. 
Then seek we not their camp—for there— 
The silence dwells of my despair !” 
* But hark, the trump !—to-morrow thou 
In glory’s fire shalt dry thy tears: 
Even from the land of shadow now 
My father’s awful ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll, 
He bids my soul for battle thirst— 
He bids me dry the last—the first— 
The only tears that ever burst, 
From Outalissi’s soul ; 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of.an Indian chief.” 
THE OLD BEGGAR. 
By Mrs. Robinson. 
Do you see the Old Beggar who sits at yon gate— 
With his beard silvered over like snow ? 
Tho’ he smiles as he meets the keen arrows of fate, 
Still his bosom is wearied with wo. 


Many years has he sat at:the foot of the hill, 
Many days seen the summer-sun rise : 
And at ev’ning the traveller passes him still, 
While the shadows steal over the skies. 6 


In the keen blasts of winter he hobbles along 
O’er the heath, at the dawning of day, 

And the dew-dropis that freeze the rude thistle among 
Are the sare that illumine his way ! 




































How mild is his aspect, how modest his eye, 
How meekly his soul bears each wrong! 
How much does he speak, by his eloquent sigh, 
Though no accent is heard from his tongue. 
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Time was, when this Beggar, in martial trim dight, 
Was as bold as the chief of his throng ; 

When he march’d thro’ the storms of the day or the night, 
And still smiled as he journey’d along. 


Then his form was athletic, his eyes’ vivid glance 
Spoke the lustre of youth’s glowing day ! 

And the village all mark’d, in the combat and dance, 
The brave yonker still valiant as gay. 


When the prize was propos’d, how his footsteps would 
W hile the Maid of his heart led the throng ;_[bound, 

While the ribbands that circled the May-pole around 
Wav’d the trophies of garlands among. 


ut love, o’er his bosom triumphantly reign’d, 
Love taught him in secret to pine: 

Love wasted his youth, yet he never complain’d; 
For the silence of Love—is divine! 


The dulcet-ton’d word, and the plaint of despair, 
Are no signs of the soul-wasting smart : ; 

‘Tis the pride of Affection to cherish its care, 
And to count the quick throbs of the heart. 


Amidst the loud din of the battle he stood 
Like a lion undaunted and strong ; 

But the tear of compassion was mingled with blood 
When his sword was the first in the throng. 


When the bullet whizz’d by, and his arm bore away. 
Still he shrunk not, with anguish opprest ; 

And when Victory shouted the fate of the day, 
Not a groan check’d the joy of his breast. 


To his dear native shore the poor wanderer hied. 
But he came to complete his despair ; 

For the maid of his soul was, that morning, a dride, 
And a gay, lordly rival, was there ! 


From that hour, o’er the world he has wander’d forlorn, ,“ 


But still Leve, his companion, would go ; 
And tho’ deeply fond Memory planted its thorn, 
Still he silently cherish’d his woe ! 
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See him now, while with age and with sorrow opprest, 
. He the gate opens slowly, and sighs! 

See him drop the big tears on his woe-wither’d breast, 
The big tears—that fall fast from his eyes ! 


See his habit all tatter’d, his shrivell’d cheek pale, 
See his locks, waving thin, inghe air ; 

See his lip is half froze with the sharp cutting gale, 
And his head, o’er the temples, all bare. 


¢ 


His eye-beam no longer in lustre displays 
The warm sunshine that visits his breast ; 

For deep sunk is its orbit, and darken’d its rays, 
And he sighs-—for the grave’s silent rest ! 


And his voice is grown feeble, his accent is slow, 
And he sees not the distant hill’s side ; 

And he hears not the breezes of morn as they blow, 
Or the stream through the low valley glide. 


To him; all is silent, and mournful, and dim, 
E’en the seasons pass dreary and slow ; 

For Affliction has plac’d its cold fetters on him, 
And his soul is enamour’d of wo! 


See the tear which, imploring, is fearful to roll, 
Tho’ in silence he bows as you stray ; 

*Tis the eloquent silence which speaks to the soul, 
*Tis the star of his slow-setting day ! 


Perchance, ere the May-blossoms cheerfully wave 
Ere the zephyrs of Summer soft sigh, 


The sun-beams shall dance on the grass o’er his grave, 


And his journey be mark’d—to the sky ! 
————wemmme 25212515 GD 26 
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In the 67th fage, 13 lines from tofi, instead of “ some- 
times laid by careless heads,” &c. read, “ sometimes lay 


careless hands,” &c. 


In the 270th page, 11 lines from botiom, instead of “ Ith- 


wriel,” read, “ Ithuriel.” 


In fiage 271—16 lines from top, instead of “ Moreover, 
- laws,” read “ moreover, is the law, which propels the 


ar «. currents, therefore an evil,” &c. 
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